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In a brief account of this epidemic, after men- 
tioning the death of 4000 of the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, from the latter part of the Seventh 
month to the second week in the Eleventh 
mouth, R. J. remarks, “ But the visitation and 
awful judgment of the Most High were singularly 
mixed with mercy, in so many instances, that 
no serious mind can forbear exclaiming, ‘ Great 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty! Just and true are all thy ways, thou 
King of Saints!’ ”’ After recording the names of 
118 of her “near friends and acquaintances ”’ 
who died with this fever, she adds, “ For many 
days I had no other prospect but that I should 
also, by the same disease, be removed ; but the 
Lord had mercy on me and healed me; blessed 
forever be his adorable Name, Mercy, Goodness 
and ‘T'ruth.”’ 


R. J. to C. Hustler. 


Philadelphia, 2d mo. 24th, 1794, 

My beloved companion C. Hustler, and her 
dear children, may, by this salutation of my true 
love, be informed that I am still on this uncertain 
stage, and a monument of divine compassion, 
goodness and power. I am weak, and my eye- 
sight very dim, both rendered so by my long 
late sickness, called the yellow fever, from which 
I was spared, until the weather grew cooler than 
it had been during the two months before, for 
which I desire to be thankful. 1 was not taken 
down till the 11th of Tenth month last; and 
before I was able to go out again, the disease, 
which had raged with great violence, was mar- 
vellously checked, and the people who left the 
city through fear, had mostly returned. Llow- 
éver, it pleased the good Hand which was 
stretched out over the city, and permitted up- 
wards of four thousand of its inhabitants, of all 
ranks, ages, sexes, conditions and denominations, 
among whom were seven of our select mem- 
bers,* and many others of my near friends, to be 
deposited thereby in the silent grave. Oh, 
what a humbling season this has been to many! 
And how I fear that the people, concluding that 






Fot Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XXVIII. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


On page 61 of the Memoirs of T. Scattergood, 
as published in “ Frienps’ Lisrary,”’ may be 
seen a weighty epistle addressed to him by R. 
J., bearing date Fifth month 10th, 1794, with 
the endorsement—* ‘To be opened when at sea, 
and recurred to in Great Britain and Ireland.” 

R. Jones was so reduced in this fever, that 
not only was her life despaired of, but her de- 
cease was currently reported. ‘There are those 
who remember her name being ofiicially an- 
nounced one morning—supposed ‘Tenth month 
25th—among the deaths of the preceding night ; 
nor is it strange that such should be the case, as 
ali hope was relinquished the previous evening, 
and the nurse was about to remove the pillow, 
and lower her head, that her close might be 
more speedy and more easy, when Dr. Cathrall, 
her attending physician, exclaimed, * No! No! 
I cant let her die!”’ He assumed the post and 
duties of a nurse, and remained with her all 
night, dropping into her mouth alternately, 
water and diluted wine ; and when, in the morn- 
ing, Dr. Physick—who, besides being in con- 
sutation with Dr. Cathrall, was greatly attached 
to R. J. as his mother’s friend—called in, he 
was ainazed to find her not only living, but a 
little revived. And now it pleased her Divine 
Master, having made all her bed in sickness, and 
filled her soul with peace and rejoicing in the 
very valley of the shadow of death, to prolong 
her life for his service. And as in her extremity 
she magnified the Lord, so in her renovated 
health she recognised, in dutiful allegiance, his 
perfect right to do with her as it pleased him, 
and praising him upon the banks of deliverance, 
she reverently dedicated unto him, as a whole 





* Margaret Haines, Huson Longstreth, Daniel Offley, 
Samuel Lewis, Samuel Taylor, Charles Williams, &c. 
In addition to these, she notes the decease, in the 
fever of this year, of the following select members, 
whose residence, we believe, was not in Philadelphia: 
Thomas Lightfoot, Joseph Moore, Owen Jones. 
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the bitterness of death is past, will, by returning 
to those things which have drawn down the 
Lord’s displeasure upon us, furnish occasion for 
another and perhaps yet more heavy judgment, 
for, “‘ verily there is a God who judgeth in the 
earth.”’ ‘Tl'o return: let it suffice, my dear friend, 
to say, that I was confined three weeks to my 
bed, and to the house near eight weeks ; during 
which time, and when at the worst, “ my soul 
did magnify the Lord, and my spirit rejoiced in 
God my Saviour,” in that he condescended to 
my low estate, and, by the incomes of his love, 
sustained me; granted to me more than I dared 
to petition for, and was to me ALL THINGS. 
Blessed, now and forever, be his adorable name ! 
I refer thee to my beloved brother Thomas 
Scattergood, who is bound in gospel love to visit 
your land—and probably John Pemberton may 
be again with you—for any particular informa- 
tion thou mayest wish to have, concerning 
me, as he (i. e. ‘Thomas Scattergood) fearless of 
danger from infection, was my frequent daily 
visitor, and was made near to my best life; as 
also respecting the deplorable state of this once 
joyous city during the late visitation, for I have 
no language whereby I can convey an adequate 
idea thereof. And now, having been raised 
from the brink of the grave, I am desirous to 
stand ready to answer all the requirings of my 
great Lord and Master, who hath a right to do 
as he pleases, by, with, through and upon me, 
and 1o whom I desire to be enabled to offer the 
daily tribute of thanksgiving and praise, which 
is his due alone, now and forevermore. Thy 
letters per D. Darby, with others from thy 
daughter Sarah and other friends, arrived whilst 
I was confined to my bed, and my doctor, and 


those about me, detained them many days, think- 


ing me unfit to peruse them; but when I grew 
better, they all proved cordially acceptable to 
my poormind. * * * * Present my dear 
fellow labourers, now in your land, with my 
sincere love, and bid them quit themselves like 
ood soldiers: be strong, and stand fast in the 
faith. He who hath appointed to them this ser- 
vice, will not fail them nor forsake them. Dear 
Job Scottis, I hear, happily gathered from further 
labour and pain. * * * * My love to 
thee, my dear friend, and to all thy children, re- 
mains unabated. I should have great joy in 
hearing that they were all so listed under the 
heavenly banner, as that, by their conduct, they 
may evince this to be their resolution—Let 
others do as they may, as for us, we will serve 
the Lord. 
Pray for, and pity thy poor, weak and affec- 
tionate fricnd, R. Jones. 


Her princely host and beloved friend, Joseph 
Gurney Bevan, writing to her from London, 
Fourth month 30th, 1794, thus tenderly and 
appropriately refers to the visitation of the pre- 
vious summer and autumn: 


REVIEW. 


“T am rather cautious of what I say respect. 
ing the sickness which prevailed last fall jp 
your city, lest I should speak below the stand. 
ard of those minds who have been witnesses of 

the affliction, and sharers in it; for in this case 
it may be eminently said, ¢ feeling has no fellow,’ 
|The soul has had an almost uncommunicable 
knowledge of its own bitterness ; and, for the 
_mercy of preservation and support, has found a 
joy with which the stranger cannot intermeddle, 
I see no solid ground of comfort at such a time, 
but the blessing thou mentionest of a resigned and 
quiet mind; which, although it cannot be com- 
manded, is, nevertheless, sometimes afforded ; 
and indeed, from the very circumstance of being 
received as a gift, becomes more precious and 
consoling than if it could be.” 

An impression of duty to visit, in the love of 
the everlasting gospel, the families composing 
the Northern District Monthly Meeting, pressing 
weightily upon her mind, it is thus referred to in 
a letter to T’. Scattergood, Fifth month 10th, 
1794—“ When thou arrivest on the British 
shores, remember me, and pray for me when 
thou canst, for though I have been, through the 
Lord’s ever adorable mercy, favoured to see for, 
and feel with thee, yet now, under the prospect 
of a family visit, 1 am ready to sink, and very 
much doubt my ability to get through to the 
honour of my great and good Master, being a 
much poorer creature every way than thou hast 
any idea of.’ This concern was weightily 
spread before and united with, by her friends, 
in a monthly meeting capacity, in the Third 
month, and a minute of Fifth month 27th, re- 
ferring to the service as having been entered 
upon, and to the “propriety in enlarging the 
number of those who should be encouraged to 
afford her their aid and company,” thus con- 
cludes—*“It is therefore agreed, to mention to 
women Friends, for this service, the name of Jane 
Snowden,* and that such of the overseers—both 
men and women—as may find themselves at 
liberty therefor, should be encouraged to attend 
thereto. Such an addition appearing to be 
agreeable to Rebecca’s prospect.” 

In a letter to a friend, she thus refers to this 
engagement—* I have been favoured, beyond all 
expectation, to visit the families of our Monthly 
Meeting—about 250 in number. It was almost 
my summer’s work, as my bodily and mental 
powers were so reduced the autumn and winter 
previous, that I went on very gradually; my 
friends being disposed, in great sympathy and 
patience, to take my pace. Now it is got 
through, my heart is solaced with the evidence 
of peace, and centered in reverent acknowledg- 
ment to the great and good Shepherd, who not 
only put forth, but went before, and sustained 





* This Friend was acknowledged as a minister b 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, in the ensuing Eight 
month, during the course of this family visit. 
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through those unavoidable baptisms which attend- common traveller to perform readily with two 


ed from day to day. ‘To him be the praise of 
his own works—lI am an unprofitable servant.” 
To another friend she says, respecting this visit, 
«| was mercifully helped through it, and though 
I began in a very enfeebled state of body, and 
little and low in mind, and was obliged to step 
in very wet and hot weather, yet our elders, &c., 
who gave up to accompany me, held out in the 
patience, and, through the Lord’s adorable good- 
ness, I was enabled to get through, to the peace 
of my own mind, with the sentence of an 
UNPROFITABLE SERVANT.” 
[To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES THE SECOND. 
(Continued from page 309.) 
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It is a natural error when we contemplate our 
ancestors—in reference either to their dress, 
their houses, their equipages or their manners— 
to suppose that we may picture them to ourselves 
as we see our neighbours every day moving 
before us. We forget the changes that one, two, 
or three hundred years produce. We do not 
realize, Without an effort, the changes and modi- 
fications which Society has undergone, even 
within the short period of our own lives, Yet, 
who that is now here, and has lived sixty years, 
does not recognize in the subjects above referred 
to, slow and gradual variations, which if minute- 
ly detailed, would show the generation that was 
in its vigor when we were boys, to have been 
curiously different from that which now gives 
its impress to the middle of the nineteenth, and 
is to be transmitted by the Historian, to those 
who shall come after us. It is not the writer's 
intention to particularize; he is not quite old 
enough—he cannot go far enough back, beyond 
the present century, to do the matter full justice : 
- yet, young as he is, he could give some details 
within his own recollections, that would produce 
a smile of incredulity among his juniors, and 
bring up old reminiscences quite agreeably, no 
doubt, to our octogenarians. 

On a certain occasion, when a son of the 
Emerald Isle was boasting to Dr. Johnson, that 
the time had been when a pullet in Ireland might 
be bought for a penny, the Dr. retorted with a 
severity of sarcasm that has not often been ex- 
ceeded, that it was not because pullets were so 
plentiful, but because pennies were so scarce. So 
when we read of coaches and six, being not un- 
common in England among the gentry two hun- 
dred years ago, we would be quite in error, were 
Wwe to infer, that they were evidences of the 
wealth, and luxury of the people. ‘There were 
two main reasons for their use—the wretched 
state of the roads, and the miserable creatures 
that were harnessed to make up the team. 
Now, the almost perfect character of the English 
coach horse—the road, like a pavement—and 
the light structure of the carriage, enable the 
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horses, what Elizabeth or Charles did laborious- 
ly with six. 

“Tn 1685,” says Macaulay, “ the tin of Corn- 
wall, which had more than two thousand years 
before attracted the T'yrian sails beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, was still one of the most 
valuable subterranean productions of the island. 
The quantity annually extracted from the earth, 
was found to be, some years later, sixteen hun- 
dred tons—probably about a third of what it 
now is. But the veins of copper which lie in 
the same region were, in the time of Charles — 
the Second, altogether neglected, nor did any 
landowner take them into the account in esti- 
mating the value of his property. Cornwall 
and Wales at present yield annually near fifteen 
thousand tons of copper, worth near a million 
and a half sterling ; that is to say, about twice 
as much as the annual produce of all English 
mines of all descriptions in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first bed of rock salt had been dis- 
covered not long after the restoration, in Che- 
shire, but does not appear to have been worked 
in that age. The salt which was obtained by a 
rude process from brine pits, was held in no 
high estimation, At present our springs and 
mines not only supply our own immense de- 
mand, but send annually seven hundred millions 
of pounds of excellent salt to foreign countries.” 

Great as the preceding paragraph indicates 
the increase in the production of tin, copper and 
salt, to have been, far more important is that in 
relation to iron and coal. ‘These constitute the 
foundation of England’s greatness. ‘They ena- 
ble her to sustain her credit unshaken, under the 
pressure of a debt of eight hundred millions 
sterling—they spread her sails in every sea, and 
render the world tributary to her mechanical 
skill. Nay, more; the purposes to which she 
applies them—the bone, and the muscle and the 
mind, which their use forces into perpetual ac- 
tivity, have placed her—limited, and a mere 
speck as her island is on the world’s map—in a 
position, and confers upon her a moral influ- 
ence, which, if we except our own, has never 
been attained by any other Government or peo- 

le. 

: Iron works had long existed in Great Britain, 
but as coal was not used for smelting the ore, 
loud complaints were made as early as the time 
of Elizabeth, that “ whole forests were cut down 
for the purpose of feeding the furnaces.” Par- 
liament interfered, and the manufacture, bein 
regarded unfavorably by the Government aa 
the people, necessarily languished. ‘At the close 
of the reign of Charles the Second, great part 
of the iron which was used in the country, was 
imperted from abroad; and the whole quantity 
cast here annually, seems not to have exceeded 
ten thousand tons. At present the trade is thought 
to be in a depressed state if less than eight hun- 
dred thousand tons are produced in a year.” 
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Macaulay states that “coal, though very little 
used in any species of manufacture, was already 
the ordinary fuel in some districts which were 
fortunate enough to possess large beds, and in 
the capital, which could easily be supplied by 
water carriage. It seems reasonable to believe 


spoke, whether he came from Somersetshire or 
Yorkshire. ‘The litter of a farm yard gathered 
under the windows of his bed chamber, and the 
cabbages and gooseberry bushes grew close to 
his hall door. His table was loaded with plenty, 
and guests were cordially welcomed to it; but, 


that at least one half of the quantity then eX- | as the habit of drinking to excess was general 
tracted from the pits was consumed in London.* | in the class to which he belonged, and as his 
The consumption of London seemed to the wri- | fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large as- 
ters of that age enormous, and was often men- | semblies daily with claret or canary, strong beer 


tioned by them as a proof of the greatness of | was the ordinary beverage. 


the imperial city. They scarcely hoped to be 
believed when they affirmed that two hundred 
and eighty thousand chaldrons, that is to say, 
about three hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
were, in the last year of the reign of Charles the 


| 





The quantity of 
beer consumed in those days was indeed enor. 
mous; for beer then was to the middle and 
lower classes not only all that beer now is, but 
all that wine, tea and ardent spirits now are.” 


Previous to the Reformation, learning was 


Second, brought tothe Thames. At present near | very much confined to the Clergy. Ecclesiastics 
three millions and a half of tons are required | gjjed the high offices of State; and the circum- 


yearly by the metropolis ; and the whole annual 
produce cannot, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, be estimated at less than twenty millions 
of tons.”’t 

“The modern country gentleman generally 
receives a liberal education, passes from a dis- 
tinguished school, to a distinguished college, and 
has every opportunity to become an excellent 
scholar. He has generally seen something of 
foreign countries, a considerable part of his life 
has generally been passed in the capital; and 
the refinements of the capital follow him into 
the country. * * * It may be confidently 
affirmed, that of the squires whose names were in 
King Charles’ commissions of peace and lieu- 
tenancy, not one in twenty went to town once 
in five years, or had ever in his life wandered 
so far as Paris. Many lords of manors had re- 
ceived an education differing little from that of 
their menial servants. The heir of an estate 
often passed his boyhood and youth at the seat 
of his family, with no better tutors than grooms 
and gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning 
enough to sign his name to a mittimus. If he 
went to school and to college, he generally re- 
turned before he was twenty to the seclusion of 
the old hall, and there, unless his mind was very 
happily constituted by nature, soon forgot his 
academical pursuits in rural business and plea- 
sure. His chief serious employment was the 
care of his property. He examined samples of 
grain, handled pigs, and on market days made 
bargains over a tankard with drovers and hop 
merchants. His chief pleasures were common- 
ly derived from field sports and from an unre- 
fined sensuality. His language and pronuncia- 
tion were such as we should now expect to hear 
only from the most ignorant clowns. It was 
easy to discern, from the first words which he 





*It is believed that coal was introduced into Loxdon 
as fuel, at least as early as the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury. 

tThe whole amount yielded by our Pennsylvania 
mines in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions, would be 
insufficient to supply the present demand of London. 
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stance that “ a man could read, raised a presump- 
tion that he was in orders.”’ But with the Refor- 
mation came achange. “ The abolition of the 
monasteries deprived the Church” of a great 
part of her wealth—her learning declined, and 
with her wealth and her learning, declined also 
her influence. “ ‘The sacerdotal office lost its 
attraction” for gentlemen; the “Clergy were 
regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian class,” and 
the domestic chaplain held a position that was 
by no means enviable. “If he was permitted 
to dine with the family, he was expected to 
content himself with the plainest fare. He 
might fill himself with the corned beef and 
carrots; but as soon as the tarts and cheese- 
cakes made their appearance, he quitted his 
seat and stood aloof till he was summoned to 
return thanks for the repast, from a great part 
of which he had been excluded.”” These state- 
ments which imply any thing but respectability, 
evidently can only have reference to the country 
Clergy: and among them there were doubtless 
numerous exceptions. ‘They cannot apply to 
the city, for at this very period, Sherlock 
was preaching in London at the Temple,— 
Tillotson at Lincoln’s Inn, and Siillingfleet at 
St. Pauls.* T. M. 


(To be continued.) 


——————— 


*Asa matter probably not uninteresting to our read- 
ers, it may be stated that a late number of the London 
Athenzum mentions as a rwmour, current in the metro- 
polis, that Macaulay had sold the two volumes already 
written, for ten years, to his publishers, the Longmans, 
for an annuity of £600, for that period. Should he 
complete the work in six volumes as contemplated, and 
dispose of the remaining four at the same price, 
$90,000 would seem to indicate that his authorship 
was in fair demand. If we remember rightly, Milton 
sold the copy of Paradise Lost, for £15, and this de- 
pendant on the sale of three editions. But he wrote 
for posterity. Hume, it is said, received but little for 
his great work, while Smollet made a couple of thou- 
sand pounds ina short time. The edition of 3000 
copies of Macaulay, published by the Harpers, in New 
York, was soon exhausted. A second edition, how- 
ever, is now in the market. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THINKING IN LATIN. 


It is no uncommon thing to hear people 
speak of thinking in French, German or English ; 
and those who speak in this manner, appear to 
imagine that they are expressing themselves in 
a perfectly definite and rational way. Hannah 
Moore, in some of her writings, I think, observes 
that those who cannot think ina given language, 
cannot be said to understand it. Sismondi says, 
“Ina task which has continued at least eight 
hours a day, during twenty years, I was obliged 
constantly to read and think in Italian or Latin, 
and occasionally in German, Spanish, Greek, 
English, Portuguese, and Provengal.”* That 
he was obliged to read in the various languages 
mentioned, is easily understood. But that he 
was compelled to think in those languages, will 
probably be found, if closely scrutinized, to 
mean nothing more than that he was under the 
necessity of keeping his powers of recollection 
so far concentrated upon the phraseology of the 
various languages in question, as to make him- 
self master of the information which the writers 
had furnished. 

It is indeed difficult to conceive, that an histo- 
rical factor philosophical principle, stored in the 
mind, merely as a fact or a principle, would have 
any more intimate association with the particu- 
lar language through which it was received, if 
the words were forgotten, than with any other 
language which was equally familiar. 

If we advert to the nature and origin of lan- 
guage, and to the character of the associations by 
which it is employed, we shall probably find 
reason to apprehend that the common opinion 
respecting the identity of language and thought, 
or in other words, the opinion that the English- 
man thinks in English, the Frenchman in French, 
the Hollander in Dutch, &c., is not altogether 
correct. 

No inconsiderable share of learning and inge- 
nuity has been devoted to the investigation of 
the origin of language; but I conceive that the 
oldest history in the world supplies us with the 
most philosophic account of the subject. “And 
out of the ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of the air, and 
brought them unto Adam, to see what he would 
eall them; and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof.” Gen. 
2: 19. Itis true the sacred historian has not in- 
formed us, though, from the nature of the case, 
we readily infer that such was the fact, that the 
same process was extended to other things be- 
sides living creatures. We may even perceive a 
satisfactory reason why Moses confined his nar- 
ration to living creatures. He was about to 
establish historically the important distinction 
between man and the other races. However 
some of them might approximate to the human 
preerw riaescpgy tosym Losy *ge— menage rela ARNG AT 


*See page 309 of this volume. 
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form; or whatever traces of intellect they might 


exhibit, there was none among them qualified to 


be the companion and help meet for man. Be- 
tween man and the highest of the other races, 
there was a line of separation which no educa- 
tion could obliterate. Whatever some whimsi- 


cal philosophers may have dreamed to the con- 


trary, the venerable historian has recorded the 
fact, that among the living creatures, as they 
originally sprang from the omnifie hand, man 
stood pre-eminent and alone. ‘To provide an 
help meet for him, a special act of creative power 
was employed. A partner, bone of his bones, 
and flesh of his flesh, was furnished. 

But to return from this digression : The con- 
clusion to which the narrative of the sacred his- 
torian naturally leads ; and to which the author 
of the Essay on the human understanding arrived, 
without appearing to suspect that Moses had 
cast any light on the subject, is that the original 
words of the primitive language were all nouns. 
Names would be assigned to visible and tangible 
objects ; and actions would be indicated by the 
names of the agents, or instruments by which the 
actions are effected. Of this manner of forming 
verbs, our own language, far as it is removed 
from the primitive type, furnishes numerous ex- 
amples. ‘The merchant ships his goods to a 
foreign port. The cavalier bridles, saddles, 
curbs, reins, whips, or spurs his horse. 

Now, in the original formation of language, 
when Adam, or any of his posterity, first assign- 
ed a name to a new object, the perception of the 
object must have been anterior to the application 
ofaname. When an object and its name have 
become familiar, they are so associated with 
each in the mind, that the sight or recollection 
of the one naturally suggests the other. But that 
the conception of an object, and the recollection 
of the name are not identical, must be obvious 
from the consideration, that persons born deaf, 
and who remain, as all such were until recently 
permitted to do, ignorant of words, have the same 
perception of tangible and visible objects with 
those who can hear. Before the modern im- 
provements in the education of the deaf were 
made, the communications with such individuals 
were conducted by signs ; and of course the deaf 
mute knew no more of the spoken or written 
language of his native country than of that used 
in China or Japan. It is true that formerly the 
deaf were compelled to remain ignorant of many 
things which can scarcely be taught in any way 
without the instrumentality of words ; yet where 
a long and intimate acquaintance was maintained, 
a channel of communication was ofien laid open, 
which clearly proved the exercise of a very con- 
siderable range of thought. It was, I think, 
during the revolutionary war, that a serious 
young man, a Friend, who was deaf and dumb, 
was applied to, by means of his mother, to make 
a quantity of buttons, which was in the line of 
his business, for the use of the army. After a 
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time of sober reflection, he gave her to under- 
stand, that he could not conscientiously under- 
take the work. He appears to have believed 
that assisting to provide clothing for men, whose 
sole occupation was war, was not consistent with 
his religious duty. We cannot conceive that 
this young man thought in English rather than 
in Hebrew or Arabic. 

The want of identity between our conceptions 
and the language in which they are expressed, 
is further proved by the fact, that persons whose 
powers of recollection are impaired by disease, 
are often incapable of assigning the proper name 
to objects with which they have been familiar 
from their infancy. And this difficulty of asso- 
ciation is not limited to names. ‘The associa- 
tion between the expressions of our vernacular 
tongue, and the ideas they usually convey, is 
sometimes broken in such manner, that no 
efforts of the individual can restore it. I was 
acquainted with a man, who, in consequence of 
a paralytic affection, would frequently ask ques- 
tions, or call for things that he wanted, in terms 
so remote as to render his meaning almost 
entirely unintelligible. If by any effort of saga- 
city his meaning could be discovered, and the 
appropriate language suggested, he immediately 
understood it. In his case, the ideas often failed 
to suggest the proper terms for expressing them ; 
yet when the appropriate terms were uttered, 
they suggested the associated ideas. Darwin re- 
lates the case of a gentleman who, when told by 
his waiting man, that it was nine o’clock, and 
time that he should go to breakfast, would repeat 
the words, evidently without knowing their mean- 
ing; but when a watch was presented to his 
view, he would exclaim, why, John, *it is nine 
o’clock, it is time I had my breakfast; in a 
manner that showed he understood what he said. 
Here the idea called up through the medium of 
the eye, suggested the corresponding expression. 
Numerous instances of a similar nature might be 
readily adduced. ‘The reflections to which these 
circumstances and others of a kindred character 
naturally lead, suggest the belief that the reduc- 
tion of ideas into language of any kind is the 
work of association. When the ideas and the 
language by which they may be conveyed, have 
often passed through the mind in close associa- 
tion, the connection is too intimate to be easily 
dissolved. Hence, in those cases, the ideas, and 
the language by which they may be conveyed to 
another, though not identical, appear as insepa- 
rable companions. 

Let us now examine what thiuking in a par- 
ticular language actually means. Our voluntary 
reflections are the exercise of that mysterious 
power of association, by which we are enabled 
to fix the attention of the mind upon a particular 
train of ideas. We call up, or endeavour to call 
up, the ideas which are not present, by dwelling 
upon these of a kindred character which are. 
Hence, if a person who is familiar with several 


languages, wishes to write or speak, or to prepare 
for writing or speaking in a particular one, he 
will, in the first place, associate the ideas already 
present, with the phraseology of that particular 
language. If the terms of another dialect arise, 
they will be immediately rejected. The asso. 
ciation of the language, as well as of the ideas, 
on which the attention of the mind is fixed, wil] 
call up those of a correspondent character, 
Thus an Englishman speaking or writing Latin, 
and having occasion to mention a son, would 
find his Latin associations bring up the word 
filius, without adverting at all to the English 
term. 

A very intelligent man, who, from childhood, 
had spoken the English and German languages 
with the facility of his mother tongue, once in- 
formed me, that when he had been for some time 
in Germany, in the constant use of that language, 
he thought in German; but when he had been 
awhile in England, using their language exclu- 
sively, he thought in English. Yet either lan- 
guage was spoken with perfect facility. Now 
this is certainly consistent with my theory, and 
in truth illustrates it. ‘The language which was 
most used, was, for the time, most familiar ; and 
with it the ideas, as they arose, became asso- 
ciated without a sensible effort. At the same 
time a voluntary act of the mind produced at 
pleasure an assuciation with German or English. 

The conclusion to which I arrive is, that we 
do not think in any language, But as most of 
our thoughts consist of a repetition of what we 
have often thought before, or frequently heard 
from others, we have few ideas which are not 
presented in close association with the words 
which have been their usual concomitants. If 
we would find ideas totally unconnected with 
language, we must probably seek them in origi- 
nal thoughts. But original thoughts are, with 
most of the human race, few and far between. 

E. L. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE PIMOS AND MARICOPA INDIANS. 


In the notes recently published of a military 
reconnoisance from Fort Levenworth, in Mis- 
souri, to San Diego, in California, during the au- 
tumn of 1846, by W. H. Emory, of the corps 
of topographical engineers, we find some inter- 
esting notices of the natives residing on the Gila 
river, from which the subsequent extracts are 
made. 

“Where we encamped, eight or nine miles 
from the Pimos village, we met a Maricopa In- 
dian, looking for his cattle. The frank, confi- 
cent manner in which he approached us was in 
strange contrast with that of the suspicious 
Apache. Soon six or eight of the Pimos came in 
full speed. Their object was, to ascertain who 
we were, and what we wanted. ‘They told us 
the fresh trail we saw up the river was that of 
their people, sent to watch the movements of 
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their enemies, the Apaches. Being young, they 
became much alarmed on secing us, and returned 
to the town, giving the alarm that a large body 
of Apaches were approaching. : 

« Their joy was unaffected at seeing we were 
Americans, and not Apaches. ‘The chief of the 
guard at once despatched news to his chief, of 
the result of his reconnoisance. The town was 
nine miles distant, yet, in three hours, our camp 
was filled with Pimos loaded with corn, beans, 
honey, and zandias (water melons.) A brisk 
trade was at once opened. 


“The camp of my party was pitched on the 
side nearest the town, and we saw the first of 
these people, and their mode of approach. It 
was perfectly frank and unsuspicious. Many 
would leave their packs in our camp and be ab- 
sent for hours, theft seeming to be unknown 
among them. With the mounted guard, which 
first visited us, was a man on foot, and he ap- 
peared to keep pace with the fleetest horse. He 
was alittle out of breath when he reached us, but 
soon recovering, told us he was the interpreter to 
Juan Antonia Llunas, chief of the Pimos. 

‘* We were taking some refreshments at the 
time, and invited him to tasteof them. The ef- 
fect was electric ; it made his bright, intelligent 
eye flash, and Joosened his tongue.” 


On the following day, November 11th, in com- 
pany with the interpreter, we went to visit the 
Pimos village. 

“ He wason foot, but led ata pace which kept 
our mules in a trot. 

“We came in at the back of the settlement of 
the Pimos Indians, and found our troops encamped 
in a corn field, from which the grain had been 
gathered. We were at once impressed with the 
beauty, order, and disposition of the arrange- 
ments for irrigating and draining the land. Corn, 
wheat, and cotton are the crops of this peaceful 
and intelligent race of people. All the crops 
have been gathered in, and the stubbles show 
they have been luxuriant. ‘Ihe cotton has been 
picked, and stacked for drying on the tops of 
sheds. The fields are sub-divided, by ridges of 
earth, into rectangles of about 200 by 100 feet 
for the convenience of irrigating. The fences 
are of sticks, wattled with willow and mezquite, 
and, in this particular, set an example of econo- 
my in agriculture worthy to be followed by the 
Mexicans, who never use fences at all.” 


“ The camp was soon filled with men, women, 
and children, each with a basket of corn, frijolés, 
or meal, for traffic. Many had jars of the mo- 
lasses expressed from the fruit of the Cereus 
Spam, Beads, red cloth, white domestic, 
and blankets, were the articles demanded in ex- 
change. Major Swords, who had charge of the 
trading duty, pitched a temporary awning, under 
which toconduct the business, which had scarcely 
commenced before this place formed a perfect 
menagerie, into which crowded, with eager eyes, 


Pimos, Maricopas, Mexicans, French, Dutch, 
English, and Americans. 

“We procured a sufficiency of corn, wheat, 
and beans from the Pimos, but only two or three 
bullocks, and neither horses nor mules. ‘They 
have but few cattle, which are used in tillage, and 
apparently all steers, procured from the Mexi- 
cans. ‘Their horses and mules were not plenty, 
and those they possessed were prized extrava- 
gantly high. One dashing young fellow, with 
ivory teeth and flowing hair, was seen coming 
into our camp at full speed, on a wild, unruly 
horse, that flew from side to side as he ap- 
proached, alarmed at the novel apparition of our 
people. The Maricopa, for he was of that tribe, 
was without saddle or stirrups, and balanced 
himself to the right and left with such ease and 
grace as to appear part of his horse. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing his fiery nag into the heart of 
the camp. He was immediately offered a very 
advantageous trade by some young officer. He 
stretched himself on his horse’s neck, caressed 
it tenderly, at the same time shutting his eyes, 
meaning thereby that no offer could tempt him 
to part with his charger. 


“ To us it was a rare sight to be thrown in the 
midst of a large nation of what is termed wild 
Indians, surpassing many of the Christian na- 
tions in agriculture, little behind them in the use- 
ful arts, and immeasurably before them in ho- 
nesty and virtue. During the whole of yester- 
day, our camp was full of men, women, and 
children, who sauntered amongst our packs, un- 
watched, and not a single instance of theft wus 
reported. 


“T rode leisurely in the rear, through the 
thatched huts of the Pimos; each abode consisis 
of a dome-shaped wicker-work about six feet 
high, and from twenty to fifty feet in diameter, 
thatched with straw or corn stalks. In front is 
usually a large arbor, on top of which is piled 
the cotton in the pod, for drying. 


“In the houses were stowed water melons, 
pumpkins, beans, corn, and wheat, the three last 
articles generally in large baskets ; sometimes the 
corn was in baskets covered with earth, and 
placed on the tops of the domes. A few chickens 
and dogs were seen, but no other domestic ani- 
mals, except horses, mules, and oxen. Their im- 
plements of husbandry were the axe, (of steel,) 
wooden hoes, shovels, and harrows. The soil 
is so easily pulverized as to make the plough 
unnecessary. 


‘Several acquaintances, formed in our camp 
yesterday, were recognized, and they received 
me cordially, made signs to dismount, aud when 
I did so, offered water melons and pinole. Pinole 
is the heart of Indian corn, baked, ground up, 
and mixed with sugar. When dissolved in water, 
it affords a delicious beverage; it quenches thirst 
and is very nutritious. ‘Their molasses, put up 
in large jars, hermetically sealed, of which they 
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had quantities, is expressed from the fruit of the 
Cereus Giganteus. 

“A woman was seated on the ground under 
the shade of one of the cotton sheds. Her left 
leg was tucked under her, and her foot turned 
sole upward; between her big toe and the next, 
was a spindle about eighteen inches long, with a 
single fly of four or six inches. Ever and anon 
she gave it a twist in a dexterous manner, and at 
its end was drawn a coarse cotton thread. ‘This 
was their spinning jenny. Led on by this 
primitive display, I asked for their loom by 
pointing to the thread and then to the blanket 
girded about the woman’s loins. A fellow 
stretched in the dust, sunning himself, rose up 
leisurely and untied a bundle which I had sup- 
posed to be a bow and arrow. This little pack- 
age, with four stakes in the ground, was the 
loom. He stretched his cloth and commenced 
the process of weaving. 

“ We travelled fifteen and a half miles, and 
encamped on the dividing ground between the 
Pimos and Maricopas. For the whole distance, 
we passed through cultivated grounds, over a 
luxuriantly rich soil. ‘The plain appeared to 
extend in every direction fifieen or twenty miles, 
except in one place about five miles before 
reaching camp, where a low chain of hills comes 
in from the southeast, and terminates some miles 
from the river. The bed of the Gila, opposite 
the village, is said to be dry ; the whole water 
being drawn off by the zequiar of the Pimos for 
irrigation ; but the ditches are larger than is 
necessary for this purpose, and the water which 
is not used returns to the bed of the river with 
little apparent diminution in its volume. 

‘A great deal of the land is cultivated, but 
there is still a vast portion within the level of 
the Gila that is yet to be put under tillage. ‘The 
population of the Pimos and Maricopas together 
is estimated variously at from three to ten thou- 
sand. The first is evidently too low. 

“This peaceful and industrious race are in 
possession of a beautiful and fertile basin. Living 
remote from the civilized world, they are seldom 
visited by whites, and then only by those in dis- 
tress, to whom they generously furnish horses 
and food. Aguardiente (brandy) is known among 
their chief men only, and the abuse of this, and 
the vices which it entails, are yet unknown. 

“They are without other religion than a be- 
lief in one great and over-ruling spirit. 

“Their peaceful disposition is not the result 
of incapacity for war, for they are at all times 
enabled to meet and vanquish the Apaches in 
battle, and when we passed, they had just re- 
turned from an expedition in the Apache country 
to revenge some thefis and other outrages, with 
eleven scalps and thirteen prisoners. ‘The 


prisoners are sold as slaves to the Mexicans. 

« The Maricopas occupy that part of the basin 
lying between camp 97 and the mouth of the 
Salt river, and all that has been said of the Pimos, 
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is applicable to them. They live in cordial 
amity, and their habits, agriculture, religion, and 
manufactures, are the same. In stature, they are 
taller; their noses are more aquiline, and ‘they 
have a much readier manner of speaking and 
acting. I noticed that most of the interpreters 
of the Pimos were of this tribe, and also the 
men we met with in the spy guard. Though 
fewer in number, they appear to be superior in 
intelligence and personal appearance.” 
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It will, no doubt, appear a matter of little im- 
portance to such of our readersas have no personal 
acquaintance with the Editor, to be informed that 
he has recently passed through a short but severe 
attack of indisposition, which seemed for a time 
not unlikely to prove his last; and that through 
the mercy of the all bountiful Dispenser of life and 
health, this disease has now nearly passed away: 
but it may be profitable to some of them to in- 
dulge in such reflections as are, or may be excited 
by such occurrences. When lying in the state of 
suffering and languor to which he was suddenly 
reduced, surrounded with friends and connections 
who were not only willing, but anxious to do all 
that could be done to promote his ease ; and when 
every accommodation that could be desired was 
promptly supplied, the consideration was vividly 
impressed on his mind, how many of our race 
were suffering quite as severely from disease, in 
the midst of poverty, and almost without attend- 
ants. 

Those who have passed smoothly along, with 
little interruption to their health, and in the easy 
possession of the comforts and conveniences of 
life, are apt to forget, or never reflect upon, the 
very different condition of such as are suffering the 
extremes of poverty and disease. “I was sick and 
in prison and ye visited me not,” is the emphatic 
charge which we are told by the lip of truth, 
will be pronounced upon those on the left 
hand, at the day of final separation. Gladly 
would the Editor make the circumstance to which 
allusion has been had, an occasion to revive in his 
own view, and that of his readers, a consideration 
of the duties which, as members of the great 
family of man, we owe to each other. When the 
forerunner of the Messiah directed the Jews who 
came to him for counsel, “Let him that hath two 
coats impart to him that hath none; and let him 
that hath meat, do likewise,” his admonition clearly 
implied that it was not the design of the beneficent 
Creator, that the necessities and comforts of life 
should be monopolized by a few, to the exclusion 
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of the rest. Though we may not be always bound 
to a literal compliance with the injunction, the spirit 
of it ought never to be forgotten or overlooked. 
But the principle of the maxim applies to cases of 
distress in general,"and more particularly when 
connected with poverty and disease. How greatly 
might the suffering of the poor, when labouring 
under the pressure of disease, be mitigated by 
small contributions from the stores, the superfluous 
stores of the wealtliy. 

It is not to be expected that every man should 
be an Anthony Benezet, a William Allen, or a 
John Howard ; or that every woman should be an 
Elizabeth Fry; yet it isnot easy to assign a satis- 
factory reason, why the spirit of benevolence by 
which they were so conspicuously actuated, should 
not predominate in the minds of all. And probably 
the cause why a few such as have been named, 
appear so remarkable, is that they are actually 
performing the duties which devolve upon them, 
in consequence of the negligence of others. 

Still we may remember, that as prevention is 
better than cure, the most effectual mode of al- 
leviating distress, is to ward off or diminish the 
causes which produce it. Itcan hardly be doubted, 
that many who have sunk to the grave, in the 
midst of the most appalling destitution, might have 
passed through life in a comfortable and respecta- 
ble sphere, if they had enjoyed the advantage, in 
the morning of their day, of protectors and friends, 
to allure them into the path of virtue and peace. 
As great part of the misery of life arises directly 
or indirectly from the dereliction of moral recti- 
tude, every one who is labouring to promote and 
sustain correct moral habits in the world, may be 
justly considered as engaged in mitigating the suf- 
ferings of our fellow men. And we may recollect, 
that while sound morality furnishes the most ef- 
fectual means of securing a reasonable share of 
the comforts of life, the only basis on which a 
system of sound morality can be erected, is the 
religion which the Son and Sent of the Father 
came into the world to introduce and establish. 





Diep,—At Half Moon, Saratoga county, N. Y., 
on the 21st of Tenth month last, aged 75 years, 
after an illness of about ten weeks, Paut Kirsy, an 
elder of Saratoga Monthly Meeting. His famil 
and friends have the consoling trust, that through 


adorable merey, he has been permitted to enter 
into everlasting rest. 


— On the 14th of 11th month last, after a few 
days’ illness, at the house of Edward Wing, Tiver- 
ton, R. L, where he was on a visit, Francis Carr, 
of Newport, aged 52 years, a worthy member of 
R. [sland Monthly Meeting. 


—, On the 31st of 12th month last, after a 
protracted illness, Mary Hicks, a member of Ports- 
mouth Particular Meeting, R. I., aged about 70 
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years. She wasa lively minister among her friends 

at home, but little known out of her own Quarterly 

Meeting, having been much confined for many 

— principally on account of the illness of her 
usband. 





, On the 14th ult., Saran Mitcnenr, widow 
vf the late Isaac Mitchell, of Newport, in the 69th 
year of her age, a worthy member of R. Island 
Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Review. 
NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


In the tenth number of the present volume, a 
brief notice of the proceedings of that Yearly 
Meeting was given, with an intimation, that some 
further account would probably appear when- 
ever the printed minutes should come to hand. 
Since our last number was committed to the 
press, those minutes have been received, and, 
from them, we obtain the following particulars. 

The meeting was held by adjournments from 
the 6th to the 10th of Eleventh month, 1848. 

“ This meeting received and read the printed 
and the written epistle from the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends in London, together with one from 
Dublin, and one from each of the Yearly Meet- 
ings on this continent, to our comfort and edifi- 
eation ; bringing our dear friends of other Yearly 
Meetings fresh to our remembrance, and renew- 
edly confirming us in the truth of that saying, 
that one is our Master, even Christ Jesus, and 
all we are brethren.” 

« Two Friends were appointed to procure the 
re-print of 2000 copies of the London General 
Epistle, produce them to a future sitting, and 
draw on the Treasurer of this meeting for money 
to defray the expense. 

«This meeting received the following minute 
from the New York Yearly Meeting.* 

« Which, being read, was very cordially united 
with, and at a subsequent sitting, Aaron Stalker, 
Thomas Kennedy, James Peele, Richard Men- 
denhall, Nereus Mendenhall, and Joshua Stan- 
ley, were appointed to attend the conference 
proposed. 

“The Clerks produced to this meeting a 
minute in some degree embracing the exercise 
and concern of the meeting during the considera- 
tion of the state of society; which being read 
was approved by the meeting, and directed to be 
forwarded to the subordinate meetings as an 
epistle of advice, as follows : 

‘In investigating the state of society, while 
we have much: to encourage us, we have also felt 
that we, as a people, are not fully coming up to 
the support of our profession and enjoying all 
the privileges of the devoted followers of Christ. 
Deficiencies are still apparent. Some of our 
members are too negligent as to the attendance 
of meetings. ‘Thus they suffer, and the whole 
body suffers with them. Is the time required 
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* For this minute see page 623 of the former volume. 
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too great a sacrifice? Would it be devoting 
too much to Him from whom all our blessings 
flow, to sit down on meeting days in solemn 
silence before Him in the company of our 
friends? Is it not a proof that we are too much 
taken up with the perishable things of time and 
sense, and are not sufficiently concerned to make 
ourselves acquainted with God? Then, dear 
friends, let each one be willing to make the in- 
quiry, Is it 1 who am the cause of these com- 
plaints ? and no longer halt. ‘Throw aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset us, 
and run with patience the race that is set before 
us. When the prodigal son, after feeding upon 
the husks, was disposed to return to his father’s 
house, he was met by the way and received 
with rejoicing. 

“We. have at this time, in a very feeling 
manner, been reminded of these things, and have 
desired that none might neglect to avail them- 
selves of those blessings which are in store for 
all the faithful. Nor let any be discouraged be- 
cause their meetings are small, and they may be 
ofien held in silence. Where two or three are 
met in the name of Christ, he is there to teach 
them; and he needeth no instrument of earth 
whereby to communicate with the soul of his 
creature man. Let all then be encouraged to 
look to Him who is the minister of ministers, 
and in their own hearts to come to that taberna- 
cle which God hath pitched and not man. 

“ And yet, friends, great is the value of a living 
Gospel ministry. ‘Through all his dispensations 
to the children of men, the Lord hath been 
pleased to set. apart some in a more particular 
manner—to call and qualify them to declare his 
truths to the people. We believe that this call 
is now going forth, and that he will revive his 
work in the midst of the years. All of us have 
a work to do—and we desire that all may stand 
resigned to the part which is laid upon them. 
And whether they be called to labour with their 
brethren in a private manner, or show forth the 
power and goodness of God in the public assem- 
blies of the people—so let them do. ‘There is 
no room for idlers in the house of the Lord; 
and those parts which it may be are placed 
measurably out of the sight of men, are at the 
very foundation upon which the fabric rests. 
An humble devoted walk with God is loud 
preaching. 

“ Especially have we desired that the youth, 
and those too in the vigour of their manhood, 
whom the Lord hath visited, may yield up all 
into his hands. Make no reservation—for ye 
are not your own, but have been bought with 
a price, even the precious blood of Christ. 
Serve him, therefore, with the whole heart. 
And though the sacrifice which is called for, may 
appear to be small and as it were of little account, 
yet remember that it is they who are faithful 
with the little, that shall be made rulers over 
more. We are strictly accountable for that 








which we have, not for that which we have not 
Nor can we estimate the value of a sacrifice. 
The poor widow’s mite was worth more than ail 
the offerings of the rich. He who miraculously 
fed the thousands of old on a few loaves and 
fishes, can yet break the bread and give it to his 
disciples ; and if it has his blessing, though jt 
appear very small, the hungry shall be there. 
with filled. 

«“ We have been afresh reminded of the im- 
portance of a frequent perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, and have felt desirous that our mem- 
bers might more and more inform themselves 
with the great truths therein contained. Our 
early Friends, George Fox and his fellow- 
labourers, set a high value on these records of 
God’s love, his judgments, his mercy and tender 
dealings towards the children of men. Passages 
of Scripture impressed on the mind in early 
years, will prove a treasure which will increase 
as we grow older, and from which we may 
again and again derive fresh instruction and 
comfort. Let parents, then, not only diligently 
read them themselves, but read them in their 
families, and let the children also be encouraged 
to read them in private retirement before the 
Lord. 

“Our testimony against war, we have at this 
time renewedly felt to be very precious; be- 
lieving as we do that this extensive sin, through 
all its ramifications, is directly traceable to the 
corruption, pride and lusts of the heart, and that 
it is entirely opposed to the Gospel of Christ 
which was ushered in by the heavenly host, 
proclaiming—‘ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 

“Our testimony against a hireling ministry, is 
also of great importance—more so than a super- 
ficial observer might suppose. Our principles 
stand as one great whole; and it is impossible 
for any of our members to infringe upon any of 
them without weakening our attachment to, and 
our ability to support the others. 

«So, too, in respect of plainness in dress and 
address. We entreat our young friends especi- 
ally, honestly to consider what they expect to 
gain by running after the lo heres and lo theres, 
attending the ministry of those who profess to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, and yet it may be 
receive money for their services—perhaps hold 
their féllow-men in bondage. We speak in 
tenderness and love towards all. But have we 
not a testimony to bear against these things! 
And what shall we say to those who are inclined 
to deck their perishable forms in frippery, and 
follow the fashions of a deluded world? Is it 
not evidence that you have not your treasure 10 
heaven, ‘where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal?’ Is it not evidence that the love of 
God and his dear Son, does not abide in you! 
Do you not know that if you were alive to Him, 
these things, which never can raise you ito 
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w mortals, or into satis- 
faction with yourselves, would drop off, even as 
dead leaves fall from the reviving tree? Re- 
member, then, in all things, your Creator now 
in the days of your youth. Seek Him and he 
will be found of you; but if you forsake Hin, 
he will cast you off forever.” 

« The meeting received through the Meeting for 
Sufferings, an address to the different religious 
denominations in our country, on the subject of 
Slavery ; which, after being read and weightily 
considered, was united with by the meeting, and 
the whole document referred to the Clerks for 
further examination and correction ; to procure 
the printing of two thousand five hundred copies, 
and to draw on the Trustees of the African Fund 
for money to defray the expense. 

« The Committee appointed at a former sitting, 
to essay epistles of correspondence with the 
several Yearly Meetings of Friends, have pro- 
duced them ; which being read, were satisfactory 
to the meeting, and the Clerks were directed to 
correct and transcribe them, and the Clerk to 
sign them on behalf of the meeting and forward 
them to their several places of address.”’ 


the respect of your fello 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


While looking through a recent work on 
India,* I was interested in the following passages 
as affording pleasent illustrations of Scripture. 
The facts have been often published, but the 
descriptions of this writer are rather striking, 
and possess interest, as the personal recollections 
of one who spent many years in the East, and 
became quite familiar with its scenery, and the 
habits of all classes of its people. R—s. 


“The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 


vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” Isaiah 
1: 8. 


“In perusing this passage, the mere Engiish 
reader is apt to think of the ‘lodge’ mentioned, 
as a small, but permanent, building in a garden, 
enclosed like the gardens of Europe. Cucum- 
bers, are, however, usually grown in India, and 
likely, also, i in Palestine, and other eastern coun- 
tries, not in gardens, enclosed and protected like 
those of Europe, but in open fields, like turnips, 
potatoes, or any similar vegetable. Here, in the 
centre of a field of cucumbers, melons, Indian 
corn, or any other large-stalked grain, as well 
as in groves of guavas, plantations, &c., on all 
of which birds are most especially disposed to 
make depredations, there is generally a small, 
temporary platform erected, sometimes as high 
as ten or twelve feet. This is formed by a few 
wooden posts, or strong bamboos, driven into 
the ground, and fixed together at the top, by cords 
made of straw, or of long grass. A few smaller 
bamboos are laid across these, on which is 


* Recollections of Northern India. 


ctl By William 
Buyers, Missionary at Benares. London, y 


1848. 


REVIEW. CU 


TE Take, ctties | nasties sunt: on, menses hens whe'| aman, or, more usually, a boy, who is 
generally armed with a pellet-bow, from which 
he discharges balls of dry clay, at the invading 
flock of parrots, crows, or minas, who are con- 
stantly coming to help themselves to food. He 
accompanies every discharge with loud shouts, 
which, as well as his missiles, are often in- 
effectual in dispersing the hungry, or at least 
destructive swarms of chatterers, by which, 
during the whole day, the ripening flelds are 
infested. 

“The solitariness of this employment of 
watching the fields, is the point to which Isaiah 
refers in his allusion to the forlorn state of Je- 
rusalem. The person has to sit alone all the 
day, on his little scaffold, without any one to 
speak with him, so that his employment i is very 
dreary and monotonous. Sometimes the small 
platform has a sort of roof of matted straw, to 
shelter him from the sun and rain; and he often 
has to remain on it during the night also, to pro- 
tect his field from thieves and stray cattle.”’ 


LOCUSTS, 


“Some of these districts, as well as those 
around Benares, Ghazipur, and other places, are 
often visited by large swarms of locusts, es- 
pecially during the dry seasons. ‘They are not 
always of the same species, but I have not my- 
self observed more than two kinds, differing 
merely in size and colour, but much the same in 
form. ‘The kind that I have oftenest seen, is of 
a whitish yellow colour, and somewhat larger 
than the other, which is more reddish. Some 
of the swarms are much more numerous than 
others. One swarm which passed the city of 
Benares some years ago, I had a very good op- 
portunity of seeing, from the position which I 
happened to oceupy at the time, and my calcu- 
lation was, that it was about four miles in length, 
and about a mile in breadth. My estimate of 
the mere length and breadth of the swarm, could 
not be far from correct, as it was in sight of my 
own house, which stood on an elevated spot, and 
gave me a full view of the ground, and | know 
the actual distance in measured miles, which the 
swarm covered at the same time, though not 
with equal density. But the height of the vast 
mass on the wing, I could not venture even to 
conjecture. While the ground and trees were 
all covered with them, so that scarcely a green 
leaf could be seen, they, at the same time, filled 
the air like a dense cloud, obscuring the sun, and 
rising to such an elevation, that it pained the eye 
even to attempt to trace the higher masses, that 
seemed like reddish clouds, agitated and driven 
along by a strong wind. It is impossible for the 
human mind to conceive of infinitude in num- 
bers, but I never, by any power of abstraction 
could form an idea of multitude equal to that sug- 
gested by the view of a large swarm of locusts, 
passing over and around one for more than an 
hour, as thick as flakes of snow, driven by the 
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wind, butso very different in their motions, from 
every individual, of the vast multitude, having 
evidently a will of his own, and being quite in- 
dependent in his movements, sometimes resting 
on the ground, or catering for food, at other times 
soaring towards the clouds, or going onward with 
rapid flight, acording to his own particular in- 
clination, though still following the same general 
course with the main column. Each one seems 
to be quite a free agent, but still, he acts exactly, 
onthe whole, with the rest, none of which exer- 
cise any authority overhim. But whether he is 
influenced by a natural, or moral necessity, I 
must leave the metaphysicians to determine. 
Many of the swarms, however, are very much 
smaller than the one to which I have referred. 
It has occurred to me that the very large swarms 
are not permanent bodies, keeping long together, 


but are formed by the occasional junction of 


several smaller swarms, which at other times 
take different courses, when separated by storms, 
or hills, or any other natural obstruction to a 
straight forward course. I have often seen 
swarms not one tenth the size of others; and 
on one occasion, I saw a swarm separate into 
two bodies, in passing the city of Benares, one 
going towards the west, and the other to the 
north-east. ‘They may, indeed, have afterwards 
reunited, but 1 suspect they could not have done 
so, at least for a considerable time, from the 
very different directions which they took, and 
the great distance to which they had gone from 
each other, before I had lost sight of them, with- 
out the least indication of either party changing 
its course. 

“On one occasion, I saw a large swarm of 
locusts overtaken by one of those tremendous, 
and sudden storms, called north-westers. As 
soon as the storm appeared on the horizon, 
driving before it, as usual, an immense cloud of 
reddish dust, they seemed in a state of great 
alarm, and at once altered their course. They 
did not attempt to fly before it, but to cross its 
current, and what is worthy of notice, exactly 
in that sort of angle, now recommended by 
scientific men, to be adopted by the captains of 
ships, when overtaken by a hurricane, in order 
the sooner to run out of its limits. They flew 
across the current of wind with a rapidity, quite 
different from their usual rate of progress, and 
were most of them soon out of sight. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts to escape, however, 
many of them were caught in the storm, and 
soon disappeared. Some of them, no doubt, 
alighted for shelter till it blew over, and perhaps, 
not a few were destroyed. In Ps. cix. 23d, are 
these words, “I am tossed up and down as the 
locust.”” In a gale of wind, I have noticed, that 
the motion of the locusts, on the wing, is up and 
down, somewhat like the small bird called the 
bunting. ‘The motion is involuntary, and dif- 
ferent from its usual action. It is occasioned by 
its efforts to fly across the storm; while every 


gust of wind, tosses it up in the air, afier the 
propelling force of each successive stroke of jts 
wings has been expended, and before it is able 
to make another. It labours with all its might 
to keep on its course, and escape the storm, but 
is again and again tossed up in the air, by the 
force of the tempest, and in_spite of all that it 
can do, it is carried to leeward. Hence jt js 
used, by the Psalmist, as a fit emblem of a man, 
tried, and tossed about by the storms or adversi- 
ties of this life, so as to be unable to pursue his 
course. 

*“ We are told that the food of John the Bap- 
tist was ‘locusts and wild honey.’ The locusis 
are sometimes eaten in India, especially by the 
Mahammedans, who have a peculiar method of 
frying them. In order to ascertain the nature of 
the food used by John, I have had some of them 
cooked in the native fashion ; butI do not think 
there are many who would regard them as a 
luxury. ‘They take off the legs and wings, and 
dress them with pepper and butter, but after all 
they are very dry and tasteless. ‘The part used, 
would be about the size of an ordinary shrimp, 
but very inferior in flavour. 

* The destruction of crops by locusts in north- 
western India, is often very considerable, though 
not generally so disastrous as in Palestine, and 
other hilly countries, where the cultivation is of 
much more limited extent, and carried on in 
narrow valleys, fertile but small, and shut in by 
ranges of rocky hills, and wide arid deserts. 
When a large swarm of locusts comes down on 
such a valley, they are sure to be hungry, and 
will not leave it, till they have eaten up every 
green thing, and reduced the people, and also 
their cattle, to starvation. ‘The wide extent of 
the fertile and well cultivated plains of India, 
gives them much more scope, and they get 
enough to eat as they pass on, often doing great 
damage indeed, but never settling long on a dis- 
trict, nor altogether eating up the crops, in any 
given locality. 

“Sometimes, however, they make a clean 
sweep of a whole field, in which anything is 
growing that is peculiarly agreeable to their taste. 
A friend of mine, an indigo planter, was one day 
standing at his door, giving directions to a num- 
ber of labourers, about cutting the indigo plants 
in a field in sight of his house, when happening 
to turn round to point it out to his people, he 
saw a large swarm of locusts passing over, and 
many of them sitting on it. His people ran off 
as fast as they could, to try to save the crop, but 
by the time they got there, their sickles were of 
no use, for the locusts had devoured every leaf 
of the indigo, and left nothing but the useless 
stems of the bushes. 

“The country people, when they see them 
coming, run about and beat drums, and make 
every sort of jingling noise they can, and halloo 
with all their might, to frighten them from their 
fields and gardens; but such is the multitude of 
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Se 
these devastators, that, if they are disposed to , he appeared to be sensible of the inconsistency 


alight, all these efforts are of little avail. 


In|of them with the true gospel ministry, but 


passing through a district of south Bahar, I once | alleged that the people would not be satisfied 


saw a large swarm moving more slowly than 
usual over the face of the country. ‘The crops 
were green, and apparently quite to their taste. 
All the people, from the villages, were among 
their fields, and making all the noises possible, 
and running about with all their might to scare 
and kill as many as they could ; but they were 
able to disturb them only a little here and there, 
without producing any visible impression on the 
general movements of the countless legions, that 
followed each other in unbroken masses. In 
this case the work of destruction was no doubt 
much greater than usual, and partly from the 
yery same cause, which makes their visit so 
much dreaded in Palestine, and other similar 
countries. ‘The district along which they were 
passing, was skirted by a range of barren hills, 
which seemed to have checked their progress in 
one direction, and caused them to settle with 
much greater pertinacity, on the fields at their 
base.” 
(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
VISIT OF J. AND M. YEARDLEY TO THE 
CONTINENT. 
(Concluded from page 318.) 

Crossing the Rhone, our friends entered the 
department of Ardéche. ‘They stopped at Privas, 
where L. M. Hoag had a public meeting two 
and a-half years ago. ‘The person at whose 
house the meeting was held, was in poor health 
and could not be seen ; however, he sent his son 
to offer his room for the service of our Friends, 
which they accepted. A numerous company 
assembled ; prayer was offered, our religious 
views were explained, and the word of testimony 
was uttered, setting forth the spiritual character 
ofthe gospel dispensation. A young woman 


was present, a diligent inquirer after the way of 


life, and one who has endured some persecution 
for the truth’s sake: our friends became deeply 
interested on her account. 

On the Ist ultimo they went forward to Vals, 
a village in the mountains, near the town of Au- 
benas, where they hired a lodging, wishing to 
spend some days in the place. A few Protes- 
tants, from surrounding villages, assembled there 
with the few who reside on the spot. L. M, 
Hoag had a meeting with them in their “ ‘Tem- 
ple ;” and as there is no carriage road to their 
dwellings, and some of them live several leagues 
distant, this is almost the only way of seeing 
them. ‘There was at the time no resident pastor. 
The schoolmaster called on our friends, and in- 
formed them that when no one is present to 
preach, the congregation read a sermon, the 
liturgy, and prayers. J. and M. Y. explained 
‘0 him our objection to written sermons ; and 





without having the greater part of the time occu- 
pied with “service.” As our friends could not 
undertake that this should be the case, it was 
agreed that they should te informed when the 
usual engagements were concluded, and that the 
schoolmaster should give notice of their inten- 
tion to hold a religious meeting with the people. 
In the morning (First-day,) unexpectedly, a 
young man arrived, who came to see if he could 
be established in the place as pastor; and the 
schoolmaster introduced him to our friends. He 
behaved with politeness, and raised no objection 
to J. Y.’s speaking after the service. ‘They 
went at the time appointed, but were obliged to 
wait while the consistory occupied the chapel 
in conference with the young pastor. At length 
they entered, under an exercise of mind beyond 
expression, the pastor and some of the consis- 
tory remaining in the room. After a pause, J. 
Y. rose and spoke in French, in which he was 
much helped, whilst an influence superior to 
words was spread abroad, lifiing up the messen- 
gers above the fear of man. He was enabled to 
preach the gospel. M. Y. though very sensible 
of the prejudice which exists against female 
ministry, followed, inviting the people to come 
under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, through 
faith in Christ Jesus. ‘The mothers were par- 
ticularly addressed. Our friends remained 
at Vals until the next First-day, when they 
again met the mountaineers as before, and had a 
solemn season. 

The next day they arrived at Nismes, com- 
forted to be again associated with brethren and 
sisters in religious sentiment. ‘The little society 
in that part had recently sustained a severe loss 
in the decease of Antoine Benezet, shoemaker, 
of Congenies, an overseer of the meeting. He 
died in much peace, after along illness, and was 
interred a very short time before the arriva! of 
our friends. 

Our Friends spent several weeks at Nismes. 
Besides the members of the Society in this city, 
the meetings were attended by a number of 
individuals of other professions. J. and M. Y. 
paid many visits, in which they were received 
with great openness. On First-day, the 17th of 
Ninth month, they attended in the evening, by 
invitation, a small meeting in a private house: 
it commenced with reading the scriptures, and 
all present gave their opinions on the meaning of 
what was read. When it came to our Friends’ 
turn, the rest looked towards them in an in- 
quiring manner, desirous of hearing in what way 
they would explain the inspired writer. After a 
season of silence, they felt a liberty to speak, 
and dissenting from all the opinions which had 
been expressed, were enabled to set forth the 
gospel in its true spiritual point of view. 

On the 23d, they held a public meeting in a 
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Wesleyan chapel, at the village of Codognon. 
The audience did not appear to appreciate sitting 
in silence ; and much of the vocal exercise of the 
messengers was directed to the value of this 
mode of worship. The same day they pro- 
ceeded to Congenies, and the next day, First, 
assembled with Friends in the morning, onl had 

a public meeting in the evening, which was felt 
i them to be an occasion of final separation in 
this world. They also visited, with a small ex- 
ception, the rest of the villages where those who 
profess with us reside. First-day, the 8th of 
Tenth month, they held a concluding meeting at 
Nismes. Many Friends attended from St. Gilles 
and Congenies, and some persons were present 
not belonging to our Society. It was an affecting 
occasion, and the lips of the Gospel ministers 
were once more opened towards that little flock 
for whose spiritual prosperity they had so long 
travailed. Justine Benezet followed in supplica- 
tion. In the evening a solemn parting took place 
in the school, and vocal prayer was offered for 
their mutual welfare. 

The next day, our friends quitted Nismes, and 
took the high road to Valence. From that city 
they visited Annonay, where they had a meeting 
with a considerable number of persons, and left 
with them many books and “ Extracts from the 
Scriptures ’’ for distribution. Stopping a short 
time at St. Etienne, they proceeded to Paris, 
where they spent two or three days, calling on 
many individuals. ‘They returned to England 
by Calais, and arrived at home on the 20th of 
Tenth month last. 

Some portion of the time of our dear Friends, 
while at Nismes, was occupied with the printing 
of a variety of tracts in the French language. 
Amongst these may be mentioned, an edition of 
William Allen’s « Thoughis on the importance 
of Religion;’’ Extracts from the writings of 
Pastor Molinié of Geneva; and a small pam- 
phlet on Baptism, the Supper, and the Ministry 
of Women, subjects on which they have on this 
as on former journeys met with many inquirers. 

In addition to the account of the conversion of 
the Roman Catholic priest in Belgium, given in 
the Ninth month number of The London Friend, 
we may mention another instance whici has come 
to our knowledge, the subject of which was 
known to J. and M. Yeardley. He resided at 
a village in the southwest part of the country, 
and was a zealous Romanist. Conviction was 
wrought in his heart, and eventually, conversion, 
by the single operation of the Spirit, without 
human assistance. He became unhappy with 
his condition ; and applied to his priest for in- 
struction, as to the forgiveness of sins, the nature 
of faith in Jesus Crrist, and other all-important 
subjects. The “spiritual guide’ heard him pa- 
tiently, and endeavoured to remove his doubts 
and pacify his mind; but at length, when no 
longer able to answer his questions, he told him 
he belonged to the sect of the fanatics, and that 
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he had better at once join eee ihn eet, on en. diiciin, Seen Anata, The convert 
thus repulsed, quitted the Romish church, gave 
himself diligently to the reading of his Bible, and 

after a while, endeavoured to enlighten his 
neighbours by reading with and instructing them 
from house to house. These visits gave place to 
larger assemblies, which are spoken of as of an 
interesting character, and which we have reason 
to believe, are continued to the present time. 


GOLD PENS, 


An active competition in the manufacture of 
gold pens has brought down the price from ten 
dollars to one and two dollars, according to the 
finish ; and, as might be expected, they have 
got into very general use. A New York cor- 
respondent of the Charleston Courier has giy- 
en, in one of his letters, an interesting account 
of the i invention of gold pens, and the manner 
in which they are made, « portion of which 
we subjoin: 

The first pen of the sort ever used was in 
1836. The idea of the utility of gold for the 
purpose was conceived by the Rev. Mr. Cleve- 
land. He communicated this idea to Mr. Brown, 
who improved on it, and immediately went in- 
to the business. “He was followed by some alf 
dozen others. Bagley is now the most extensive 
manufacturer of the article, and he employs in 
it a capital of $80,000, and his expenses are 
$1,000 per week. Platt & Brothers, in the 
early stage of the manufacture, made a contract 
with Brown and Bagley for all the pens they 
made, and thus had the monopoly of the market 
for three years. They sold $75,000 per annum 
of this article, nearly one-half of which was 
profit. Bagley then went on, and has made 
a rapid fortune. His pens rank the first in the 
market, although Brown’s and the “ Richlieu” 
pen, made by Watson & Co., are equally good. 

In the manufacture of pens, the gold is first 
rolled out in ribands, and then cut w ith a die to 
the required shape, the points put on, and then 
ground down to the required nib. The points 
are irridium, a new metal formed with plati- 
num. The ‘points are all imported, generally, 
without the ceremony of an introduction to the 
custom-house, and cost from $7 to $10 per 
ounce. The pens and cases sell from $10 to 
$30 per dozen. The manufacture of the silver 
cases is a distinct business, and employs a large 
capital. Itisnot easy to make an estimate of 
the number of pens manufactured per annum, 
but it is not probably less than 1,000,000 of 
which Brown and Bagley make about one half. 
A person who had not thought of the subject, 
would scarcely suppose that eight hundred 
pounds of gold were used up every year in the 
manufacture of such a trifling article as pens— 
a business unknown ten years ago—yet such Is 
the fact. The demand for the article is enor 
mous, and it is now difficult to find any person 
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who writes at all, unprovided with this most| appear. The more our language is, “ My soul 
economical of all pens. One export of 1,000 doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
ross has been made to England, where they | joiced in God, my Saviour,” the better shall we 
ol for a guinea a piece.—Exchange Paper. bear our burdens. 
































‘* Whate’er be the prospect, our breasts will be lighter, 
In joy and in sorrow, in glare and in gloom; 
Our hope, and our faith, in the future be brighter, 
And stronger, the nearer they draw to the tomb.” 


A COMPARISON. 


Western Virginia contains 38,500 square 
miles; Western Pennsylvania contains 33,000 
square miles,—balance in favour of Virginia 
5,500 square miles. ws " 

In 1830 Western Virginia had 378,000 in- 
habitants, or about nine and a half to the square 
mile. At the same time Western Pennsylvania 
had 593,000 inhabitants, or eighteen to the square 
mile. In 1840 W. Virginia contained 432,000 
inhabitants, and W. Pennsylvania 815,000. Vir- 
ginia in ten years gained one and a half to the 
square mile, and Pennsylvania about seven. 

Geological surveys of the two States prove 
that the soil of Western Virginia is better than 
that of Pennsylvania, and mineral wealth more 
abundant. ‘The climate of Virginia is unsur- 
passed by any in the Union, both for health and 
productiveness. The hills are no steeper, and 
the navigable waters ‘of the State as numerous 
and available. What causes the difference? 

Wheeling (Va.) Times. 


THE PROBLEM OF EUROPE. 


It is said that the nations are incapable of free 
government, while the event has proved that they 
will not endure a despotism. Suppose both of 
these assertions true, and the result to which we 
must arrive is obvious. It would seem, from the 
existing facts, that the intellect of man has ar- 
rived at that point of culture in which it will not 
endure oppression, whilst its moral culture is yet 
insufficient for the enjoyment of freedom. A 
nation in this condition could establish perma- 
nently neither form of government. Its history 
would present nothing but a succession of revo- 
lutions ; as, over and over again, it passed through 
the usual changes from freedom to anarchy, from 
anarchy to despotism, and from despotism to 
fitful and short-lived freedom. 

But for how long a time, it may be asked, 
could these changes continue to succeed each 
other? I answer, until by some means the ex- 
citing and the controlling elements of national 
character are brought into equilibrium. If, by 
civil or foreign war, intellectual culture were sus- 
pended, and the nation should relapse into igno- 
rance, it might endure a despotism, until the 
natural tendency to improvement again involved 
itin revolution. If, on the other hand, its moral 
culture made progress, so that it became capable 
of self-government, it would, of course, establish 
free institutions; and these would remain per- 
manent so long as the causes existed in which 
they had their origin. Or, while the moral and 
intellectual forces remained as before, the nation, 
wearied out by civil war, and prostrated by uni- 
versal insecurity, might acquiesce in any form of 
government which, for the moment, promised 
repose ; but the struggle would again be renewed 
as soon as returning prosperity restored to their 
wonted energy the passions of the human heart. 


Dr. Wayland. 


COMMON MERCIES. 


«“ My comforts every hour make known 
His providence and grace.” 


It certainly is to our reproach that we do 
not estimate more highly our common mercies. 
Like travellers who gaze on the mountains, and 
disregard the molehills around them, we look on 
the great, and pass by the little events of our pil- 
grimage. ‘The torrent which destroys, and the 
flood that overwhelms, excite our wonder, while 
the descending dews of heaven, which spread 
fertility around us, are disregarded. Our com- 
mon mercies occur every hour, and every hour 
ought to call forth our praise. 

We need not travel to the east and to the west, 
to the north and to the south, in quest of mercies, 
we are surrounded by them on every side. While 
I speak of them, I am sensible of my own. Were 
I to turn to my troubles, I should find enough to 
occupy me: ay, to make my heart sink within 
me. “In the world ye shall have trouble,”’ is 
a truth which cannot be gainsaid; but we must 
not let our troubles, like cobwebs on a window, 
prevent the cheerful light of heaven from reach- 
ing us, nor deprive us of the abundant benefits 
we enjoy. Come, then, thou lowly cottager, 
who gettest thy bread by daily labour! come, 
thou afflicted servant of Christ, who art in, the 
furnace of trial! look around you, and see if 
there be not mercies of which you have been 
unmindful! see if the Lord be not gracious be- 
yond your belief! The more we are mindful 
of our mercies, the more numerous will they 





Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE WASTED FOUNTAIN. 
BY ANNA C. LYNCH. 


And their nobles have sent their little ones to the waters; they 
came to the pits, and found no water ; they returned with their 


vessels empty.---Jer. xv. 3. 
When the youthful fever of the soul 
Is awakened ia thee first, 
And thou goest like Judah’s children forth 
To slake the burning thirst ; 


And when dry and wasted like the springs 
Sought by that little band, 

Before thee in their emptiness 
Life’s broken cisterns stand; 
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When the golden fruits that tempted, 
Turn to ashes on the taste, 

And thy early visions fade and pass 
Like the mirage of the waste; 


When faith darkens and hopes vanish 
In the shade of coming years, 

And the urn thou bearest is empty, 
Or o’erflowing with thy tears ; 


Though the transient springs have failed thee, 
Though the founts of youth are dried, 

Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In weariness abide ? 


Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 

With all words of cheer unspoken, 
Till the silver cord is loosened, 

Till the golden bowl is broken ? 


Up and onward ! toward the East 
Green oases shalt thou find,— 

Streams that rise from higher sources 
Than the pools thou leavest behind. 


Life has import more inspiring 
Than the fancies of thy youth ; 

It has hopes as high as heaven— 
It has labour, it has truth; 


It has wrongs that may be righted, 
Noble deeds that may be done, 
Its great battles are unfought, 
its great triumphs are unwon. 


There is rising from its troubled deeps 
A low increasing moan; 

There are aching, there are breaking 
Other hearts beside thine own. 


From strong limbs that should be chainless, 
There are fetters to unbind ; 

There are words to raise the fallen; 
There is light to give the blind; 


There are crushed and broken spirits 
That electric thoughts may thrill; 
Lofty dreams to be embodied, 
By the might of one strong will. 


There are God and peace above thee: 
Wilt thou languish in despair ? 

Tread thy grief beneath thy feet, 
Scale the walls of Heaven by prayer. 


*Tis the key of the apostle 
That opens heaven from below; 
*Tis the ladder of the patriarch, 
Whereon angels come and go ! 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Concress.—The Indian Appropriation bill passed 
the Senate on the 29th ult. On the 31st, a bill was 
reported in the House, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, forbidding the introduction of 
slaves into the District for traffic. Itis said to be 
similar to a law now inforce in Mississippi. The 
Finance Committee of the Senate have reported in 
favour of coining gold pieces of the denomination 
of one dollar ; also, in favour of coining gold pieces 
of the value of twenty dollars. A series Fite. 
lutions passed by the Legislature of Virginia, 
against the Wilmot Proviso, were presented in the 
Senate on the 5th inst. A preamble and resolu- 
tion, in favour of settling disagreements among 


nations by arbitration, were presented in the House. 
by Tuck, of New Hampshire. The House refused 
to suspend the rules for the purpose of acting upon 
them. Resolutions calling upon the President fo, 
information in regard to the existence of a protoco} 
signed by the American Commissioners and the 
Mexican Minister, Rosa, declaring the amendments 
made to the Treaty of Peace, by the American 
Senate, to be mere matters of form, and not of 
substance, were adopted by the House, yeas 147, 
nays 34. Itis alleged that the Mexican Govern. 
ment would not have ratified the Treaty without 
the tnauthorized explanations contained in this 
protocol. 

U.S. Senators.—Henry Clay has been again 
elected to the Senate by the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky. The election of Thomas Metcalf, men. 
tioned in No. 17, was, it appears. only for the un. 
expired term, ending on the third of next month. 

ENNSYLVANIA LecisLatTure.—The joint resolu. 
tion from the House, in relation to a permanent 
home for the Indian tribes, passed the Senate on 
the 30th, with some amendments. Two reportson 
the subject of the unsigned bills, were made from 
the Judiciary Committee of the House, on the 31st. 
The majority report takes the ground that the bills 
in question are already laws, and that no action on 
the part of the House can add to their validity. 
The minority report recommends the passage of a 
resolution similar to that adopted by the Senate 
on the 23d. 

During a recent flood in the Susquehanna, the 
Havre de Grace ferry boat of the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Railroad Company was swept away by 
the ice, and finally lodged in a vast body of it, 
which is declared to have rested on the bottom of 
the river, in thirty feet water. The water having 
fallen and left the boat resting upon the ice, the 
work of rescuing her was an exceedingly difficult 
one. She was carried away on the 29th ult , and it 
was not till the 3d inst. that two steamboats suc- 
ceeded in reaching and extricating her. 

Eneianp.—The news by the Canada represents 
that the Cholera was on the increase both in the 
London district and in the provinces, as well as in 
Scotland. The total number of cases from the first 
was 6,506, of which 2,948 died and 1,249 recovered, 
leaving 2,309 still under treatment. 

The California excitement was fully as intense 
in England as it has been in this country. Great 
numbers of vessels were up for the gold region, 
and numerous proposals for raising companies were 
advertised. 

The steamer United States arrived at New York 
onthe 5th inst. after a very stormy passage of 
twenty-seven days. Her cargo is said to be the 
most valuable ever carried across the Atlantic by a 
single, vessel. Her news is not solate as that 
brought by the Canada, 


AUXILIARY BIBLE ASSOCIATION, 


The stated annual meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Committee 
Rooms, Arch street, on Second day evening next, 
at 74 o’clock. 

Friends of both sexes—as well as members of 
the Association—are invited to attend. 

Cuar.es Ex11s, 


2d mo. 10th, 1849. Secretary. 





